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Measurements 


EASUREMENTS are interesting! Before a road builder can built 

a road he must first know how many miles long the road is to by 

and how many feet wide. Then he must know how much dirt is to 

moved and how much cement and sand and crushed rock he will n 
All this must be measured. 

Candy must be measured too, and so must potatoes; in fact 
everything we use is measured before we purchase it. When Mother 
material for Sister's new dress the clerk will measure to see how m 
material she will need. Or if Dad takes Brother downtown to buy hi 
a new suit the clerk will probably take Brother’s waist measure, sleev 
length, and so on before he tries on a suit. ; 

We couldn’t get along very well without measurements to go 
could we? Perhaps you had not thought about it, but not only our bod 
is measured but our mind and heart. The lessons that seemed so ve 
difficult last September are easy for you now. When your teacher hand 
you your report card after the mid-term examinations your grades show 
your new mental measure. In June when school closes your ment 
measure will be larger because you will learn many things between no 
and then. 

Our spiritual measure is shown by the way we obey parents an 
teachers, share our books and toys, overlook slights and forgive hutt 
respond to teasing, help about the house and yard, take care of 0 
younger brothers and sisters, work with older persons, receive gifts, 
so on. 

‘Each one of us wants to grow. Boys and girls want to grow physi 
mentally, and spiritually. Grownups just want to grow mentally an 
spiritually. That we want to grow is one reason for making new-y 
resolutions. We want to grow bigger and stronger and better, so 
New Year's Day we make resolutions to eat properly, take plenty 
exercise and rest, study our lessons, hold our temper, and treat oth 


as we would have them treat us. If we all keep these new-year resolutio 
the next measuring time will find us all bigger or stronger or bette 
according to what it is we want to be. 
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By Rose B. Foster 


They tell a story, I believe, 

That on each waiting New Year’s Eve 
The wee, wild folk of field and hill 
Sit quiet, waiting, waiting, still, 

The squirrel with the curving tail, 
The rabbit and the timid quail, 

The field mouse, chipmunk, mole, and crow, 
The lamb, the fawn, the deer, the doe— 
All waiting for the happy time! 

And when the bells begin to chime 

They dance upon the velvet snow! 

And then next morning, don’t you know, 
The folks who live upon the hill 

Find all the dancing tracks there still! 
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N MEXICO children do not hang 
l up their stockings on Christmas. Eve 
for Santa Claus to fill with presents. In- 
stead on the eve of January 6 they place 
their sandals outside tneir doors and 
expect the Wise Men or Magi to fill the 
sandals with presents. 


Ramon threw his old worn sombrero 
on the ground. He was, he felt quite 
sure, the most unhappy boy in all 
Mexico. He looked at his sister Maria, 
who was a whole year younger than he. 
“I am almost ten years old,” he said. “I 
stand taller than father’s shoulders. Still 
I must spend my time rolling clay balls. 
And then the balls with my hands I must shape 
into little and big bowls. It is the same as if I 
were a girl and must stay at home with the 
mother. And while rolling the clay into balls I 
must keep an eye on the younger brothers and 
sisters.” 

“Bah!” and Ramon with his bare foot gave 
his sombrero such a kick that it went spinning 
across the dry, sun-baked yard. It struck the tiny 
prop that held up the board on which four 
freshly molded bowls had been placed. Tumbling 
to the ground the bowls crumbled into many 
pieces, since with not enough time to dry, they 
were still quite damp. 
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Ramon and Maria were old enough to help with the 
family’s work. 


‘Ramon Martinez!” Maria said in alarm. “It is 
for you a good thifg that Father left before the 
sun was up and that he is not now here to see 
your anger.” 

“It is for that that I am angry,” Ramon said, 
“I should have gone with Father to the hills for 
firewood. I should have driven the burro hitched 
to the second cart instead of Father tying him to 
the end of the first cart. Father knows I am 4 
good driver. I can manage even the most stub- 
born burro.” 

“You are almost as good a driver as Father,” 
Maria agreed. “Byt when Father ties the burro 
pulling the second'-cart to the end of the first 
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cart that he himself drives, he can bring two 
loads of wood home, and at the same time leave 
——J you here to help Mother with the pottery.” 

“But to help Mother with the pottery is girl’s 
work,” Ramon said stubbornly. 
“For months the sun has been shining so hot 
@ 4B that it has burned all our vines and we have no 
Wits beans. Because of the hot sun the cow and pigs 
Namhave no grain. Then much pottery we must 
fi make to sell at the plaza in the big city,” Maria 
reasoned with her brother. ‘“With the money that 
Niiigthe pottery brings Father can buy for us beans 

g and grain for the cow and pigs.” 
wae =Ramon knew all that as well as Maria knew it. 
He had listened to his father and mother talk 

Bleach evening until long after dark about 
the drought in Mexico. Deep ditches had been 
made to bring water from the big river to the 
dry land. But when the sun shone hot and it did 
L@ianot rain for long periods, then there was not 
1A water enough in the ditches to reach all the fields. 
Baf| Alt was on a dry field that Ramon and Maria lived 
H/!\j@with their father and mother and little brothers 
and sisters. 

*] Stooping, Ramon picked up the broken bowls. 
They were soft in his hands. He carried the pieces 
over and dropped them into the box of moist clay 

" [beside the low workbench. The bench was under 
the window of their small adobe house. Ramon 
hoped that his mother had not seen him break 
re [the bowls. He listened for her scolding rebuke. 
When it did not come he knew that his mother 
was busy preparing food for the younger brothers 


‘It is Jand sisters. Ramon and Maria had eaten with . 


the | Father earlier even than the appearance of the 
) Se€ Isun’s first rosy beams in the east. But then Ra- 
mon and Maria should get up from their beds 
eatly; they were old enough to help with the 
fot |family’s work. 

ched | Ramon reached his hands into the soft clay. 
m to }He had lost much time by losing his temper. All 
im 4 Jover again he must pinch and pat and roll the 
stub- |clay into balls. All over again he must shape the 
__ | fballs into little and big bowls. When the bowls 
nef, jthat he made were well shaped and dry enough, 
utd |Maria, with stain that their mother had made 
first }from wild roots and berries, would decorate 
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their’ sides and edges. These colored bowls 
brought the highest prices at the plaza, the pub- 
lic square in the big city. 

Since there were no bowls dry enough to color 
this morning, Maria came and stood beside her 
brother at the bench. Her nimble dark fingers 
pinched off a lump of clay and swiftly formed it 
into a ball. “Mother said that if we worked well 
today we could go into the village when the sun 
sets. And with the sun’s setting it is New Year's 
Eve, Ramon, New Year’s Eve!” 

Ramon slapped and pounded and rolled the 
smooth, soft clay on the bench before him. But 
he neither looked up nor replied to his sister's 
enthusiasm. 

“On the patio behind the church in the village 
there will be tortillas cooked on the big open 
grill,” Maria told him. “Tortillas hot and crisp 
with good, red beans rolled inside each cake. 
At the New Year’s Eve supper we can eat, with- 
out cost, maybe a second helping.” 

“But Father is not here to take us,’ Ramon 
complained. 

“That is bad,” Maria agreed. “With Father 
and the burros gone after firewood, Mother must 
stay at home with the little ones. But a mile is 
not too far for you and me to walk. We can go.” 
Sorrowfully she said: “It is because this year we 
are so poor that Father chose this time to go for 
firewood. He would not take his family to the 
supper at the church. He would not eat of the 
beans when he had no beans of his own to put 
into the public pot.” 

“It is because this year we are so poor that I 
must stay at home like a girl. I must make pottery 


bowls instead of driving the burro to the hills 


for wood.” 

“A new-year resolution you should make, Ra- 
mon. And that is that for the next year you will 
hold your temper.” Maria’s eyes brightened. 
“Maybe next year we will grow lots of beans. 
Have plenty to eat with some to sell. Then we 
won't be poor any more.” 

“Maybe next year will be like this one,” Ra- 
mon grumbled. “Still I must make pottery bowls, 
and still I will want to be free and drive the 
burro.” 
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Their’ mother came around the corner of the 
house and put Ramon’s red shirt and Maria’s 
flowered skirt on the fence to dry. The bright 
spots on each garment were where she had sewed 
new material carefully over the worn places. 
Looking at the bench under the window the 
mother said, “It is good bowls that I see.” She 
put out her hands and touched Ramon’s shoulder 
and Maria’s dark hair. “I hope the new year will 
be a good one for my children.” 

Remembering his mother’s words, Ramon 
worked faster; and when Maria went to take care 
of the baby while their mother finished washing 
the clothes in the big tub in the side yard, Ramon 
made his new-year res- 
olution: “I will not for 
the next year kick my 
sombrero and break any 
more of the pottery 
bowls.” 

Proud of his decision 
he stood first on one 
foot then on the other. 
The sun was high over- 
head. The day was 
warm. Ramon pinched 
and pounded and rolled 
the clay into balls. He 
shaped the balls into 
bowls and still more 
bowls. By midafter- 


noon he was tired, very [753s 

tired. He sighed wear- | >: 
ily. Why not make one | 
big new-year resolution 
that would do for ev- es 


erything? A splendid 
idea, he thought. “I 
will,” he decided, “all 
through the year to come, hold my temper.” 

The sun was low when Ramon and Maria 
walked down the dusty road_ toward the village. 
They wore their fréshly ironed red shirt and 
flowered skirt. Ramon asked his sister, ‘Have 
you made your new-year resolution?” 

“I know the resolution I should make,” Maria 
said. “It is something that I need to do as much 
as you need to hold your temper.” She asked 
quickly, ‘““Have you resolved to hold your temper, 
Ramon?” 

“Yes,” he said firmly. 

Maria stopped still there in the middle of the 
road. “Then I too will make my resolution. I will 
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The step was gay with presents.’ 


not wish for the pretty clothes that I see on othep 
girls in the village. The girls whose fathers ows 
sheep ranches up in the hills. But proudly I will 
wear my patched skirt until Father's fields agaiq 
produce beans and grain.” q 
Ramon looked at his sister admiringly. There 
was so much that he wanted to say, so much 
that he would say. But the words jumbled to. 
gether in his mouth and stuck in his throat, so he 
just took hold of Maria’s hand and pulled her 
along and said nothing. : 
In the village they stopped beside a booth 
watched over by an old woman. The booth held 
rows and rows of rag dolls—baby dolls, girl 
: dolls, boy dolls. They 
were all dressed differ. 
ently. Some were in the 
color of the sunset, 
others in the shade of 
the mango peppers, or 
the ripe tomato and the 
red beans. All the col- 
ors that Maria adored. 
“Do you: live in the 
village?” Maria asked 
the old woman. 
“I am here to serve 
the people until the dia 
de los reyes magos,” the 
day of the Magi or 
Wise Men. “Are you a 
s/:.| good girl,” the keeper 
of the dolls asked. 
« “I take care of my 


. 


little brothers and sis 
it ters,” Maria said, “while 
my mother helps my 
father in the fields.” 
The old woman nodded 


_ as if that were to be expected. Maria then ex 


plained: “This year the sun dried the vines and 
we have no beans or.grain. We are very poor.” 

“The Wise Men-understand such things,” the 
woman said. “They are interested only in yout 
being a good girl.” wi ee 

Ramon pulled at his sister’s sleeve. He did 
not want the old woman to ask if he had been 
good boy. Down the street the brother and sistet 
stopped before a large mat spread on the ground. 
On the mat in neat rows were dozens and dozens 
of leather sandals, big and strong sandals fot 
the men, beautiful and carefully woven sandals 
for the women, small (Turn to page 26) 
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“ ELLO, kid, how ya doin’ Carolyn, the 
: big girl who helped in the cafeteria, 
greeted Michael. 

“I beg your pardon. I don’t think I quite un- 
derstand,” answered Michael seriously. Michael 
had recently come from England. He was small 
and very precise looking with his well-brushed 
hair and nice gray suit. 

“Oh, I just meant how are you? How are you 
getting along?” Carolyn answered cheerfully. 

“Quite well, thank you,” Michael said. 

“Would you listen to that,” groaned Tommy 
Wells. “I beg your pardon—quite well, thank 
you, Does he have to beso polite. Can’t he act 
natural.” 

“If everybody in England talks so sissyfied, I’m 
glad I’m an American,” Andy Summers said. 
“Come on, Tommy, let’s hurry and get through. 
I want to play.” 

Back in their room after the bell had rung the 
sixth graders did arithmetic and English so 
eagerly that Miss Jennings, their teacher, 
laughed. “I wish we were going to plan a circus 
every day,” she said, “you work well so you 
will have time for the planning.” 

The circus was to be only part of the enter- 
tainment. The rhythm band of the first and sec- 
ond grade was already practicing ““The Musical 
Mouse,” “The Shoemaker’s Song,” and “Pop 
Goes the Weasel.” The third and fourth grades 
were working hard on an operetta, trying to be 
very secretive about it, although bits of informa- 
tion kept leaking out. The boys who collected 
milk-bottle caps finally forgot and mentioned that 
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they were needed for the button tree. Someone 
saw a dragon’s head before it was popped away 
into a closet. Fluffy things that might easily 


be dresses for fairies peeked out of the supply} ; 
‘closet at times. But the fifth and sixth grades 


felt that, whatever the other grades offered, theirs 
was the special, extra-special part of the evening. 

Their meeting, called for planning, produced 
plenty of talent. One girl could tap dance. A 
boy could walk on tall stilts. Jimmy Danvers 
wanted to be a strong man and lift weights. 

The art teacher knew how to construct animals 
by making a wooden frame, and covering it with 
burlap. A boy could stand inside and walk 
around, sort of wearing the horse or whatever it 
was. Then one boy wanted to make a Ferdinand 
and have a bull fight, and that was agreed upon. 
Then there must be a fat woman, a bearded 
woman, a thin man, a sword swallower, and 4 
trained pelican. Before the meeting was ovet 
they had too many ideas and had to choose the 
best, eliminating the others. 

During the lively discussion, Michael sat quiet 
ly in his seat. He loved to act and longed for 4 
part in the fun. But he had been in America 
only two months and didn’t feel sure of him 
self. The other children talked slang that he 
did not always understand, and he knew they 
frequently made fun of his manners. No one 
suggested Michael for any particular act. 

When all the arrangements were made Miss 
Jennings said: ‘“There’s one other thing. We'll 
need two stagehands to move properties in and 
out of the ring.” 
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Michael raised his hand, and Miss Jennings 
said: “Michael Torrence and you, John, can be 
the stagehands. Your trained animal act takes 
only a few minutes, John, and Michael can take 
charge by himself then.” 

The next three weeks just scooted by, there 
was so much to be done. There were the animals 
to be constructed, the acts to be practiced, the 
order of the program to be arranged, the scenery 
to be painted. Some of the acts worked out well; 
some were flat and had to be improved. The 
dress rehearsal went too slowly, the whole thing 
dragging out for hours. No one felt very sure 
that the circus would be a success after all. 

The grade-school auditorium was too small, 
so the high-school one was borrowed for the oc- 
casion. The audience was to sit in the balcony, 
and around the edge of the main floor. The 
show would take place in a ring in the center 
of the floor, the rhythm band and the operetta 
using the stage. 

The night of the performance everything was 
in a turmoil, everyone getting in everyone else’s 
way, properties getting lost and then found 
again, teachers trying to keep groups together. 
In all the excitement, no one noticed a little cow- 
boy with a big black handle-bar mustache and 
a ten-gallon hat pulled well down over his fore- 
head. 

Finally everything was ready. The band, bor- 


rowed from the high school, and dressed in a 
funny assortment of old clothes, marched in 
first. The rhythm band followed it, then the 
members of the operetta, and finally the circus 
performers, To the strains of ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner” and “Anchor's Aweigh,” they marched 
into the auditorium and around once. Then the 
rhythm band marched up onto the stage, while 
the others circled the room once again and went 
out—all except the high-school band, which oc- 
cupied one corner of the auditorium. 

The rhythm band played its pieces, the small 
leader wielding his baton with energy and exact- 
ness. Then its members came down and seated 
themselves at the edge of the ring, and the 
circus was on. 

The fat lady came out eating bananas, the 
bearded lady combed her beard, and the man 
on stilts tap-tapped around importantly. 

It was not until the acts were well under way 
that people began to notice the little stagehand 
in the cowboy suit and the big black handle-bar 
mustache. When he carried on the weights for 
the strong man to lift, he bent nearly double un- 
der them, staggering along in a very comical 
way. 

When Ferdinand and his matador had finished 
their mock fight, someone tossed Ferdinand a 


. bouquet of flowers, Ferdinand had some trouble 


picking the flowers up with § (Turn to page 30) 


Carry One’ 
By Emilie E. King 
I think my arithmetic’s really fun, 


All excepting the “Carry one.” 
I like to subtract, and I like to add, 


But that “Carry one” seems dreadfully bad. Z = 


When I’ve “carried one,” then what do I do? 
Where is the place that I “carry” it to? 
And what do I do with it when it is there? 

To “carry one” is really a care. 


I’ve asked my teacher again and again, 

And she always answers, “When it is ten, 
Put down the zero and carry one.” 

Outside of that arithmetic’s fun! 
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The Tinkers 


By Olive Rambo Cook 


Copyright 1946 by the author 


Chapter Three 


66 HY, why, 

why did 
Tillie do such a 
thing?” Linda asked 
herself over and over 
all afternoon. It rang 
in her ears until she 
could think of noth- 
ing else, and all she 
could see was Tillie 
looking at the carved 
figures so wistfully 
and then—taking 
one of them for her 
very Own. 

‘Even the new blue dress didn’t bring the glad 
thrill that new clothes always had brought be- 
fore. “I’d rather stay at home. I don’t want to 
see Janet—or Tillie. I don’t want to see any- 


body.” A hard little sob caught in her throat, and ° 


she dropped a tear on the new pink hair ribbon. 
“Someone might think I took it, or that Scotty 
did! Shall I tell Miss Fentress—or what shall I 
do? I don’t want to mention it even to—myself.” 

But it finally came time to go; it couldn’t be 
put off any longer. With a fear of what was com- 
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“Oh, Tillie, I’m so proud of you.” 


ing, Linda started 
with her parents for 
the school. 

The small audito- 
rium was already 
crowded with inter- 
ested parents and 
happy boys and girls. 
Tillie was across the 
room with her moth- 
er, but Mr. Tinker 
wasn’t there. Linda 
felt as if she were a 
stranger in her own 
school. 

In a little while 
the program began. 
Miss Fentress madea 
short talk, followed 
by the sixth grade or- 
chestra. Then one of 
the fathers showed a 
colored motion pic 
ture. It was of scenes 
around town, _ the 
park with its swim- 
ming pool and out 
door ovens, the scout camp a few miles from 
town, and scenes of school children playing. 
And last on the reel were pictures of Little 
Town with its rows of white cabins and tall 
elm trees. 

Then—something happened that caused Lin- 
da to forget all the troubles of the evening, for 
Marylee walked out on the stage holding onto 
the hand of a fat little roly-poly man dressed in 
a black suit and a high silk hat! Linda gasped, 
she stared, and so did everyone else! 
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What the Story Told Before 


Mr. and Mrs. Tinker, Tillie Tinker, and Minnie, 
their little black hen, came to Little Town in a trailer. 
Mr. Tinker set up a “fix-it” shop in a small tent 
beside their trailer. 

Linda Tracy and her friend Janet DeHaven met 
Tillie when they took Linda’s music box to Mr. Tinker 
to have it fixed. Tillie told the girls that the Tinkers 
had come from Switzerland to see America and that 
she had never gone to school more than a month or two 
in any one place. When Linda asked her to visit their 
school, Janet became jealous, saying that Tillie was a 
“foreigner.” 

Just then Miss Fentress’ sixth graders were getting 
ready to give a hobbies’ program, and Linda was chair- 


-man of the display committee. Scotty Shaw was her 


helper, and she ‘wanted Janet to work with her too. 

The next morning the “‘fix-it’’ shop was gone! Janet 
said Linda would never see her music box again. When 
Tillie brought the box and explained that the shop 
had only been moved Linda was ashamed because she 
had suspected the Tinkers. ; 

When Tillie came to school Miss Fentress put her 
on Linda’s committee. A few days later, after the 
committee had arranged the exhibits for the program, 
Linda saw Tillie quickly take a little lamb carved in 
soap from one of the exhibits and slip it into her 
pocket. 

“What shall I do!” Linda cried. 


“We just happened to find out that one of our 
new neighbors’—Marylee smiled at the short 
little man and the short little man smiled back— 
“has a hobby that will interest everyone here. Mr. 
Tinker, the magic man!” 

A. Tinker bowed and smiled—took off his 
high hat—set it on a table—and bowed and 
smiled again. 

“I can’t do much myself, just a few tricks. But 
I have a smart little hen. Oh, a very smart little 
hen. I call her Minnie, and she does all kinds of 
most amazing things. Only, I never know where 
to find her. She always hiding and sometimes 
she surprise even me. But no matter how much 
she surprise you—no clapping of the hands for 
a while—please. The big noise—it disturb her. 
So-0-0-0-0.” 

He began looking everywhere, calling Minnie, 
but of course there wasn’t any little hen. He even 
peered out into the crowd of people. Then he 
went back to the high silk hat and looked 
within. 

“A-a-a-a-h, there you are, Minnie’; and be- 
fore the astonished eyes of the audience he lifted 
a little black bantam hen out of his hat! Linda 
slid out on the edge of the seat, her eyes popping. 
It was the same little black hen that she had 
seen when the Tinkers came. A magic hen! The 
fun began. 

A. Tinker made Minnie a nest out of a scarf 
that he took from his pocket. Then he told 
Minnie to lay him a beautiful egg. Minnie set- 
tled herself and looked at Mr. Tinker very 
knowingly. In a few minutes she cackled. Mr. 
Tinker looked at the audience and then at Minnie 
—then he reached under her and brought out a 
beautiful purple egg! He waited a few minutes 
and reached under and brought out a red one! 


Finally he held up a green one and last of all 
a gold one! 

“Now that she has been so—co-operative, as 
you say, I think we should feed her.” He took 
an-ear of yellow corn out of the hat. Then while 
Minnie pecked at the corn—he reached into the 
magic hat once more and took out a little folding 
crate, straightened it up and put Minnie inside 
and set it back on the table. 

‘Now to show you that there is absolutely no 
place in my hat to hide anything—I will do this.” 
He gave the top a quick little flip with his hand, 
and with a soft hissing sound the high crown 
settled down against the brim, hardly an inch 
high! He bowed and smiled, picked up Minnie 
in her crate and walked from the stage. 

“Oh, Daddy, how did he do it?” Linda’s eyes 
were two big circles. 

Daddy laughed. “His hands are quicker than 
our eyes.” 

The superintendent came on the stage. “This 
is an evening of magic. I know you will agree 
with me when you see the display in the study 
hall. Before I announce the winners of the 
awards I want to extend an invitation to the sixth 
grade, their parents, and their teacher, Miss Fen- 
tress, to bring this program and the exhibit to 
the High School auditorium, four weeks from to- 
night. I want the whole town to enjoy this un- 
usual entertainment.” 

For a second you could have heard a pin drop, 
then the walls shook with applause. When the 
noise finally stopped one of the sixth graders 
asked. ““Why can’t the parents exhibit their hob- 
bies too?” 

“Why not?” echoed over the room. 

“Fine, fine. That is the community spirit.” The 
superintendent beamed at them. “Pupils and 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


When I wake up, dear Father- 
God, 
I greet the new day joyfully, 
Because I know that I’m 
Your child 
And only good can come 
to me. 


parents—and neighbors too.” 
More applause. “Now for the 
awards.” Instantly the room 
was quiet. Linda hardly 
breathed, and the ache and fear 
that had followed her all after- 
noon nudged her again. 

“These exhibits received a 
ribbon,’ the superintendent 
continued. “Weaving, carrier 
pigeons, a ship model, pressed 
leaves, and an unusual exhibit 
entered by a boy who carries 
papers for the Constitution. He 
makes his work a pleasure and 
a hobby. We gave a special 
award to the pupil who carved 
a group of figures from soap 
and tinted them with crayolas.” 

Linda dared not look across 
the room at Tillie as the crowd 
began to stream into the Study 
Hall. For a moment she thought 
of running home again, but she 
knew her fear would follow 
her there. She slipped into a 
corner by the piano and stood 
there unnoticed. Heartsick and 
afraid, she leaned her head 
against the cool, smooth wood, 
and a little prayer for faith and 
courage echoed in her heart. It 
was quiet in the little corner, 
and Linda’s fear got further 
away. 
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“I won’t run away from it 
any more,” she decided. “I'll 
go ask Tillie. That’s the only 
thing to do. I’ve known it all 
the time.” Even the thought of 
talking it over with Tillie and 
trying to see why she did it, 
brought a smile to Linda’s lips. 

“Maybe there was a reason,” 
Linda murmured as she started 
through the crowd. “Maybe if 
Tillie could have entered an ex- 
hibit of her own this wouldn’t 
have happened. If she had a 
real home where she could have 
things like other girl - 

Suddenly someone threw her 
arms around Linda and began 
pulling her across the room. 

“Where have you been ?”’ Til- 
lie was laughing and talking all 
at once, her gray eyes dancing 
with joy. “We've all been look- 
ing. Oh, Linda: your pictures 
are wonderful. That one of 
Little Town shows our cabin.” 
Linda caught her breath, she 
had completely forgotten her 
own exhibit, worrying about 
Tillie. 

“Linda, look, I got a special 
award! It’s the first time any- 
thing like that ever happened 
to me. Oh! I never was so hap- 

Linda looked in front of her 
at the carved figures, framed 
with sprays of cedar and glow- 
ing softly from the spotlight. 

“You—got an award?” Lin- 
da accused. “You didn’t even 
have an exhibit.” 

Tillie laughed merrily. 
“That’s what you think.” She 
picked up a card lying along- 
side the carved figures and 
read proudly: “Special award 
of merit to Tillie Tinker for 
her work in portraying the scene 
of the Nativity.” 

“You—made the figures?” 
Linda whispered the words. 

Tillie nodded. So far as Lin- 


da was concerned they might 
have been alone in the crowded 
room as she searched Tillie’s 
face. . 

“Then why—did you take 
the little lamb?” 

“Because I didn’t make it— 
Papa did. I made everything 
else,” Tillie said earnestly, “but 
try as hard as I could the lamb 
wouldn’t look right. Papa has 
been teaching me carving and 
he made the lamb for a pat. 
tern. It was perfect, so this 
morning I put it in with the 
shepherds and pretended | 
made it. I knew that was wrong, 
but I thought one little lamb 
didn’t matter. But it grew big- 
ger and bigger until I couldn't 
think of anything else.” Tillie 
shook her head. “So—I just put 
it in my pocket and took it 
home.” 

“Even though you knew you 
might lose an award?” Linda 
asked in admiration. 

“Yes,” Tillie admitted. “I 
would always have been 
ashamed to think I took credit 
for something I didn’t do.” 

A great wave of joy and hap- 
piness flooded Linda’s heart. 
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Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


When darkness softly wraps 
me round, 
Dear God, I shut out every 
sound 
Except Your voice, which 
seems to say, 
“Sleep, child, in peace till 
break of day.” 
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“Oh, Tillie, I’m so proud of 
you. I won’t ever, ever doubt 
you again. Come on, let’s look 
at everything together. I want 
to know who made each ex- 
hibit.” 

Tillie gave Linda an under- 
standing smile as arm in arm 
they started around the tables. 
Marylee had made the weaving 
and was showing how the loom 
worked. Tillie and Linda 
watched, fascinated as the shut- 
tle carried the bright yarn back 
and forth across the warp, and 
the quick deft way that Marylee 
pulled the beater down against 
the yarn and made the pattern 
grow. 

There was the embroidery, 
the doll clothes, the collection 
of shells, the horn and music. 
They stopped at the paper car- 


rier’s display. It was Bill 
Rogers’. Bill always saw the 
best in everything. 


Then they came to the ship 
model. “It’s Scotty's,” Linda 
gasped. “I never dreamed this 
belonged to him. He seems so 
clumsy and awkward—how 
could he make a fine thing like 
this?” 

“Perhaps he is only clum- 
sy when he knows people 
are watching.” Tillie spoke 


thoughtfully. “If people expect . 


me to fall—I always do.” 

“What do you think of my 
ship?” Scotty said as he came 
up behind them. 

“It’s beautiful. And to think 
you made it.” Linda touched 
the sails and the tiny rope that 
held the anchor. “Why didn’t 
you bring it to school and show 
the sixth grade?” 


“I did start with it,” Scotty 
stammered; “but I stumbled 
and fell down and broke the 
mast—tore the sails—and just 
about wrecked it. I was so mad 

(Turn to page 24) 


new year, fellow 
collectors! This year of 
1947 promises to be a memor- 
able one in the field of philately, 
which is the scientific name of 
our hobby of stamp collecting. 

The year 1947 is second in 
importance philatelically only to 
1940, in which year we cele- 
brated the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the first regular adhesive 
postage stamps in the world, 
which were issued by Great 
Britain in 1840. 1947 marks the 
hundredth anniversary of the 
issuance of postage stamps by 
the United States. 

These stamps were first placed 
on sale on July 1, 1847. There 
were two denominations in the 
series, both of which we illus- 
trate. 

The five-cent stamp, which is 
brown in color, portrays our old 
friend Benjamin Franklin, a 
great American famous for 
many achievements. What is of 
most interest to us as collectors 
is that he was the first post- 
master general of the American 
Colonies. 

The ten-cent stamp, black in 
color, pictures our beloved first 
president, George Washington. 

Only relatively few of these 
stamps were printed, and many 
were destroyed, because people 
had no idea that some day they 
would be valuable. For that rea- 


son, and also because every col- 
lector of United States stamps 
hopes to have copies of these 


stamps in his collection some 


day, the demand for them is very 
great, and the stamps are ex- 
pensive. The five-cent stamps 
ranges in price from twenty-five 
to fifty dollars, depending oh 
condition, and the ten-cent one 
from fifty to one hundred dol- 
lars. Copies still on the original 
cover or envelope bring even 
higher prices. 

The great national societies 
of stamp collectors, in co-opera- 
tion with the American Stamp 
Dealers Association and the 
Post. Office Department, are 
making preparations to celé- 
brate the one hundredth i- 
versary of our first postage 
stamps with a huge stamp e 
hibition, to be held in New 
York in May of this year. The 
Post Office Department has an- 
nounced that in honor of the 
occasion it will issue a spe- 
cial three-cent commemorative 
stamp, the size of our current 
air-mail and _ special-delivery 
stamps. This will show in minia- 
ture portraits of Washington 
and Franklin, a pony express 
rider, an 1847 railroad train, a 
modern streamlined train, an 
ocean liner, and a ‘mail plane. 

But what is of even greater 

(Continued inside back cover) 
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NCE there were two little shoes, Skuff and 
Skip, his brother. They looked so much alike 
‘twas hard to tell one from the other. 

Tommy Timms would wear them on the wrong 
foot here and there, and folks who saw him couldn't 
tell which foot was going where. He never put them 
on a rack or set them on a shelf; and he was six 
years old and couldn’t even lace them up himself! 

He skidded and he skurried and he hurried them 
about, till sometimes they came home so tired their 
tongues were hanging out. 

They liked to sleep beneath the bed or by the 
closet door, but Tommy always left them in the 
middle of the floor; and then someone who didn't 
know that they were there at all would come and 
stumble over them and maybe trip and fall. 

Skip’s place was on the left foot and Skuff’s was 
on the right, so poor Skuff got the worst of it when 
Tommy had a fight. 

One day Tommy tried to kick a little boy named 
Ned, and to his sorrow missed his aim and kicked 
the house instead, Poor Skuff! His toe was skinned 
and bruised and Tommy’s toe as well, and everybody 
knew it too when they heard Tommy yell. 

But nothing seemed to stop him; he’d crawl and 
kick and squeal till Skuff and Skip felt all run down, 
especially at the heel. He’d splash through water 
with them on—through rain and snow and sleet; 
and when they shrank he felt abused because they 
pinched his feet. 
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Illustrated | by Luci lle. Ise 


Once Tommy's cold grew worse and when they 
alike sent for Doctor Young, Skuff thought the doctor 
meant him when he said, “Stick out your tongue.” 
rong} The doctor looked at Skuff and said, “You need a 
Idn't§} doctor too; boys should be careful how they treat a 
them helpless little shoe.” 

s six “You shouldn’t wear them any more,” his mother 
self! said one day, ‘“‘they’re too small for you now, and 
them§ yet too good to throw away. They still have lots of 
their] wear in them in spite of skuffs and knocks.” And 
so next day she packed them in a little cardboard 
y the box, and wrapped them and addressed them as they 
_ the} snuggled side by side, and put them on a “‘choo-choo” ; ; 
idn't} train to take a long, long ride. am oN 
andj’ And from a country mailbox on a road near the a3 ie 

_ | Jones farm, the box was proudly carried under FM 
; was) Johnny Jones’s arm. 

when} “A pair of shoes!” cried Johnny. “Look, Mother, 

they just fit! They're nice for Sunday school and 
amedj places where I'll just mostly sét!’’ 
ickedf And Johnny always kept them in a very special 

nnedj place, and shined them till they mirrored the reflec- 

body § tion of his face. And Skuff and Skip wore overshoes 

when they went out in showers, and often took long 


| andj walks among the soft green grass and flowers. c/. iz 
And when they got too old and worn for Johnny 
vatet | Jones to wear, he put them in the attic, and you still fa 


sleet;} may find them there. For side by side they stand, 
they} each one a cozy little house, sheltering and pro- 
tecting a contented little mouse. 
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Wise Men 


By Bula Hahn 


The Wise Men were cautious. 


OR several days the Wise Men had honored 

and worshiped the infant Jesus. They told 
Marty (Jesus’ mother) how they had watched 
the sky for the star that would tell them of the 
birth of a new king. They told her of their joy 
when this new star appeared, and of their long 
journey while following the star as it guided 
them to Bethlehem. Now their search was over. 
Old prophecies had been fulfilled with the birth 
of, Jesus in the lowly manger. 

The Wise Men had given into Mary's keep- 
ing the precious gifts that they had brought to 
place at the feet of the new King. They had 
accomplished all the things for which they had 
come. The camels on which they had ridden 
the long weary miles of the road to Bethlehem 
were now rested and ready for travel. 

The Wise Men had walked the streets of the 
little town, they had stood on the corners at 
sunset and mingled with the townspeople, the 


country folk, the shepherds. The Wise Men 
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fagulty for forming true judgment. 
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felt a closeness, a kinship through an experience 
shared, with the shepherds who while tending 
their sheep on the hillside had seen the star that 
was brighter than any star had ever been before. 

The Wise Men listened while one man after 
another told of the happenings of the night when 
the new King was born. They felt a kindly af- 
fection for the owner of the stable, the man who 
had given shelter to two weary travelers; a 
humble man whose manger had become the rest- 
ing place for the new King. 

The Wise Men understood the gentle towns- 
folk of Bethlehem, and they were friendly with 
the crowds that gathered before the stable door. 
Much of the wisdom and learning of the Wise 
Men had come through their experiences with 
men and things. Their skill, heightened by long 
practice, gave them a sureness of thought, a 


But it was time now for the Wise Men to 
return to their-own homes. But they: hesitated 
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to start, talking the matter over gravely among 
themselves. “Shall we go back by way of Jerusa- 
lem and again visit Herod, king of Judea?” one 
of the men asked. 

“When we stopped in Jerusalem on our way 
to Bethlehem,” the second man reminded him, 
“Herod told us that when we found the new 
King we should return to Jerusalem and tell 
him the place where we found him.” 

“Herod also said that the reason he wanted to 
find the new King was that he too wanted to wor- 
ship Him,” the third Wise Man explained to his 
companions. “But there was no sincerity in Her- 
od’s voice, no truth shining in his eyes. I cannot 
believe that he wants to worship the new King.” 

The Wise Men agreed among themselves: “In- 
stead of coming to 


leaving Bethlehem to return to their home. 
But as soon as the Wise Men were safely on 

their way and night had come to Bethlehem, the 

Lord spoke to Joseph in a dream. “Get up quick- 


_ ly,” He said. “Take the young child and His 


mother and go down into Egypt. Herod is seeking 
to destroy the child Jesus. Stay in Egypt until 
I again speak to you.” 

Joseph hastened to do what the Lord told 
him. He wakened Mary, and they made ready 
to leave Bethlehem. By the light of the moon 
Mary packed the precious gifts that the Wise 
Men had given the baby Jesus. Then while it was 
still dark they left the stable. Mary rode on the 
donkey’s back: holding her baby close in her 
arms, and Joseph walked beside them to guide 
the way. 


Bethlehem to worship 
at the feet of Jesus, 
Herod would search 
the child out and do 
Him harm. Herod was 
a jealous ruler. He did 
not want a new king to 
come into the world. 
Herod was not only 
jealous, he was also 
wicked and cruel.” 
The Wise Men were 
cautious. They were not 
to be deceived by 
Herod’s “fine words. 
They waited; and when 


A Child’s Trust 


By Lois Snelling 


Dear God, I cannot see Your face, 
But I know that You are there, 
When I am on the street, at school, 

At home, or anywhere. 
Dear God, I know that night or day, 
I have no need to fear; days 
For though I cannot touch Your hand, 
Your love is always near. 


If the Lord wished 
them to go down into 
Egypt and not return to 
their home in Nazareth, 
that is what they would 
do. Had not the Wise 
Men warned them 
against this same Herod 
of whom the Lord 
spoke? With many 
prayers and after many 
and nights of 
weary travel Joseph and 
Mary reached Egypt. 

The Wise Men«had 
been right in their opin- 


night came and the men 

were sleeping, the Lord appeared to them<in a 
dream. He told them not to return to their 
homes in the East by the road that led through 
Jerusalem, where Herod lived. Instead they must 
find another road, and by that road hasten to 
leave the town of Bethlehem. 

When midrning came and while the dream was 
still fresh in their minds, their hearts full of 
loving concern for the infant Jesus, the Wise 
Men told Joseph and Mary good-by. They no 
doubt explained the reason for their traveling by 
another road. They must have told their new 
friends too the reason for their anxiety mest 
the safety of the newborn child. 


Joseph and Mary as well as the Wise Men 
were away from home. Their home was in Naza- 
reth, and they had traveled many days and come 
a great distance to Bethlehem to put their names 
upon Caesar’s tax list. They too would soon be 


ion of Herod. They had 
had good reason to fear for the safety of the 
infant Jesus, the new King. For after waiting 
several months for the Wise Men to come to 
Jerusalem and tell him where to find the new 
King, Herod learned that the Wise Men had 
gone home by a different road, not stopping at 
Jerusalem at all, and he was very angry that the 
Wise Men had outwitted him. 

Herod did not know that the new King had 
come into the world to rule in the hearts of men, 
and he would not have believed such a thing 
possible had anyone told him. He thought 
of course that-the new King would wage war 
and conquer nations as other earthly kings had 
done before. To prevent a new king gaining 
power, Herod decided to have the child de- 
stroyed. 

Herod knew only that the new King had been 
born in Bethlehem; so he (Turn to page 29) 
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By Gertrigon S) 


Some day whipve co 
grownupmy mo 

I'll have a hogat’s all 
And not lilfother. 


There'll be a hall that’s long and bare, 
A place for roller-skating, 

And banisters just wide enough 

ag To be accommodating, 


There won't be any rugs at all; 

And when the floors need mopping, 
I'll just turn on the garden hose 
And give the place a sopping. 
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Sylvester 


ay whaave come to be 
mother, 

€ a homt’s all my own 
not likg other. 


I'll have a pantry filled up full 
With things for cooky making; 

With all the sugar I can use 
Each time I feel like baking. 


I’ve left until the very last 
The nicest of my wishes 

And that’s a dear old-fashioned aunt 
Who likes to wash the dishes! 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Persons have formed the habit of thinking of the new year as a good 
time to start new activities. We all seem to have the feeling that we want 
things freshened up a bit at this time of year, even our ideas. I am writing 
this letter especially to you WEE WisDoM readers who have never decided 
to join our Good Words Booster Club. You may be curious to know why 
we gave the club this name. The name reminds members that they are 
boosting always for kind, helpful, joyous thoughts and words. If we keep 
our thoughts right our words and acts will be. Our motto is: I radiate 


joy to all the world. 


If you do not find it easy to _— joyous, to control your temper, to 


speak and act in kindness, perhaps 


like to be a member just sign the application blank on the opposite page. 
If you do not care to cut out the blank, just write me a note and as 


e club can help you. If you would 


for 


an application. Address your letter to Barbara Benson, Secretary, Good 
Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Let the Good Words Booster Club help you grow in strength, courage, 


and happiness this year. 


Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Shall we pray with Donald 
that he may be made strong and 
well? We want him to be free 
from illness. 


Dear Secretary: Have you ever 
stopped to think what a wonderful 
and strange world this is, even if it 
has its sorrows and troubles? Let us 
pray to God that they will soon be 
cleared away and the path to world 
peace made easier. 

You do not have to read fiction 
to imagine strange things, when 
they are all around you. If you 
start looking for them, you'll won- 
der how you ever missed them. I 
don’t mean finding dinosaur bones, 
but small things. Have you ever 
seen ants carry spiders five times 
their size? I often wonder how a 
flower can come out of one small 


It is rather hard to imagine that 
many things we use were once just 
trees. Now they are houses, papers, 
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cars, and so on. 

I can control my temper, which 
usually is red hot. I am sick again 
with throat infection and my heart 
is beating faster than necessary. 
Last time I was sick for six weeks. 
This time it will be shorter. When 
I got back to school the other time 
I had to take the Easter exams. I 
said The Prayer of Faith and got 
a grade of 82.—Donald Smith, 69 
Penetang St., Orillia, Ont., Canada. 


+ 


God is your help in every 
need, Lindsay. He will help you 
to control that firey steed called 
temper.’ 


Dear Secretary: 1 am trying to be 
a good Booster but I lose my temper 
sometimes. The weather here is very 
wet and cold. I am enjoying my 
holidays here very much.—Lindsa 
Lewis, Eredene, Aboyne, Scotland. 


~Thank you for your poem, 
Florence. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have been a 
member of the Good Words 
Booster Club for almost two years 
but have never written you. 

My hobby is reading, plus collect- 
ing pictures of movie stars. I love 
poetry and write for our school 
paper. 

Among my collection of poems I 
have one I wrote about The Prayer 
of Faith. But even in it I could not 
express all that the prayer does for 
me. My poem is written to the 
people who have not as yet joined 
the Good Words Booster Club. 


I say The Prayer of Faith each day, 
As everyone should do; 

But I have something very big 
I want to tell to you. 


When Teacher starts to give a test 
One thing I always do; 

I always say The Prayer of Faith, 
And is always true. 


When at home I have to work 
When I would rather pr 

I say The Prayer of Fai 
And all my troubles fade away. 


At home, at school, at church 
Say The Prayer of Faith. I do. 
Look how it has helped me; 
Let it do the same for you. 
—Florence May Wood, Box 339, 
Northeast, Maryland. 


fe 


Shirley will make a strong 
member of our club, for she un- 
derstands now that she can call 
upon God for help and receive 
it. 
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Dear Secretary: 1 received my 
membership card and I was very 
glad to have it. Thank you very 
much for the copy of The Prayer of 
Faith. 

The other day I had just learned 
to ride a bicycle. I was riding down 
a hill and could not put on my 
brakes. When I got to the bottom 
of the hill a lot of cars were coming 
down the street that I had to cross. 
I could not turn around, so the only 
thing I could do was to say The 
Prayer of Faith and ask God to 
help me across safely. I did get 
across safely, and I learned that 
sometimes = is the only thing 
that will help you out. 

My best wishes to all of the 
Boosters.—Shirley B. Harris, 1753 
6th St. N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 


Thank you for sharing “Try 
Again” with us, Morris. Per- 
haps it would be well for all of 
us to memorize it. 


Dear Secretary: 1 would like to 
share with you a verse by James E. 
Hickson because you share verses 


with me. Here it is: 


yr es find your task is hard, 
ty again. 


Time will bring you your reward; 
Try again. 
All that other folk can do, 


Why with patience may not you? - 
Only keep this rule in view: 
Try again. 


I got this verse in a book. I think 
we should follow these verses, don’t 
you? 

I say The Prayer of Faith every 
night. Sometimes I get scared, so I 
say the prayer and go to sleep. I 
see it has helped a lot.—Morris 
Wilder, 5109 45th St. N. W., 
Washington 16, D. C. 


+ 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13; years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Felicia Shane (12), 708 41st St., 


Des Moines, Iowa; Doris Grove 
(11), Box 133, Oxford, Ind.; Patri- 
cia Garlich (11), 1512 Mound Ave., 
Jacksonville, Ill.; Mimi Schloss 
(10), 240 Hudson Ave., Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Carole Anne Curtis 
(11), Richland, N. Y.; Genevieve 
Villiere (13), Port Leyden, N. Y.; 
Brilla Ann Highfill (8), Allison 
Hall, Winfield, Kans.; Jeanette Al- 
lison (11); Grandview, Mo.; Mary 
Robinson (13), James E. Robinson 
(11), Olive, Mont.; Cynthia Farth- 
ing (8), 954 E. Walnut St., Spring- 
field, Mo.; Shirley Forkner (8), 
1030 N. Gary St., Tulsa, Okla. ; 
Gershom Mahon (13), 99 New- 
Market St., Georgetown, Br. Guiana, 
South America; Valerie Adamson 
(13), Oakfield House, Stanks, 
Crossgates, Leeds, England; Eliza- 
beth Muse (13), 315 Church St., 
Williamston, N. C.; Yvonne Blum- 
enberg (12), Lake Mills, Wis.; 
Janice Mittendorf (11), Triumph, 
Minn.; Shirley Gresham (13), 165 
S. San Marino Ave., Pasadena 10, 
Calif.; Shirley Thompson (10), 14 
Tozier Ave., Du Bois, Pa.; Alice 
Mae Banks (13), 531 N. English 
Ave., Marshall, Mo.; Corrine Wel- 
lendorf (12), Ellsworth, Minn. 


couragement and plenty. 


ing the pledge. 
joining.) 


to give his name to Silent 


3. Members are asked to write once a month to the secret 


Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. Boys and girls under fifteen years of age may become members. 
2. Members are to try never to use words that make others unhappy. They pledge themselves 
to try to speak only words of love, joy, happiness, truthfulness, kindness, health, cheerfulness, en- 


4. Each member will try to obtain at least one new member each year. (Application blanks for 
new members to sign will be sent upon request. The pledge must be signed personally by the one 


5. If a member wishes prayers for health, for success in his schoolwork or in making friends, 
or for help with any other ss he may write to the secretary. She will be glad to help him and 
nity for prayers. 


I believe that my words make me and other persons happy or unhappy. 
I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words when I speak 
good words. Therefore I want to become a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club that I may help others as well as myself to be happy. 

I will try to use only true, kind, loving, cheerful words. I will try 


ary. She likes to know how they are keep- 


Application Blank 
Date 


to keep the rules of the club. 

Name A ge 
Street 

City or town Zone No State 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 
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SPARTANS 


ss JEY, Andy!” Kegs protested. “Where are 
you going?” 

The Van Orden sedan, with Grandpa Van 
Orden driving and Andy seated beside him, 
moved slowly out of the Van Orden barn. 

Kegs stood scowling in the yard. He had 
come through the snow on foot to ask Andy to 
see the old year out at his house on New Year's 
Eve, and Andy was leaving! 

When the car passed, Andy called: “Wait for 
me, Kegs, in the barn. I'll explain when I get 
back. And say”—he thrust his head out of the 
window—‘don’t touch that barrel in the corner. 
And shut the door after you!” 

Andy settled back beside his grandfather. He 
seemed sure that Kegs would do as he said. 

“Andy is getting bossy!” Kegs thought re- 
sentfully. “Kegs do this! Kegs do that! How 
does he know I'll be here when he gets back?” 

He thumped the barn wall angrily. A rake 
fell from its hook, but he did not pick it up. 
He stamped around, looking at things and mut- 
tering. Then he went back to the door and 
banged it shut. He had decided to wait. Andy 
was fun at any party. 

“But,” Kegs thought, “I guess he wouldn’t 
be so quick to tell me what to do if he knew 
I was going to have a party!” 

He went to the workbench. A strap lay on it. 

“Straps ought to be hung up,” he grumbled. 
“Andy’s not so smart if he doesn’t know that!” 

He tinkered with one thing and another for 
some time before he remembered the barrel that 
Andy had told him not to touch. 

He stopped beside it, staring at it thoughtfully. 
A look inside might make time pass more quickly. 


He fingered the top. It was on tight. He thought ~ 
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New 


By Lawrent Lee 


Picture by Florence McCurdy 


that the other end might be easier to 
get off. He heaved. Something soft and 
furry bumped against his leg and blun- 
dered over his foot. He let out a frightened howl 
and dropped the barrel. It toppled over, dragging 
him with it. 

He scrambled to his feet. The lower end of 
the barrel was open, and the barrel was empty. 
Whatever Andy had had in it was gone, and 
what it was he could not guess. 

Cautiously, he began to search the barn, afraid 
that the thing would jump out at him, a fox 
or a coyote, or even a bobcat, or almost anything! 

Around and around the barn he went, search- 
ing. He wanted to get whatever it was, and put 
it back under the barrel. He did not want Andy 
to think he was a nuisance, letting out things 
he had fastened up. 

As Kegs hunted, the frown between his eyes 
deepened. He was going to be embarrassed when 
Andy got back. Even if Andy was getting bossy, 


this was his barn, and he had told Kegs to leave 


the barrel alone. Kegs knew now that it was 
because of the thing under the barrel that Andy 
had wanted the barn doors closed—and_ the 
thing was gone! 

When he heard the Van Orden sedan coming 
back into the yard, he hurried to the inside of 
the big barn doors and waited till he heard Andy 
on the other side. Andy was saying, “Bob, I'm 
sure glad you're here!” 

“Wait a minute! Don’t come in!’ Kegs warned 
them. “I upset the barrel and whatever you had 
under it got out.” 

Andy groaned. 

Bob called, ‘““Where is it?” 

“Where is it?” Kegs repeated bitterly. “I didn't 
even see it. I felt it bump against my leg and 
that was all. I’ve hunted everywhere and I can't 
find it.” 
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Again Andy groaned, and Kegs gulped mis- 
erably. 

“Let's go around to the window, Andy,” Bob 
said. “We'll climb in and all of us look. It 
couldn’t get out with the doors closed.” 

“You did keep the doors closed, didn’t you, 
Kegs?” asked Andy. 

“I did,” Kegs said quickly. 

He heard Andy and Bob at the window be- 
hind him. He felt hot and very uncomfortable. 
Maybe Andy was not so bossy as he had thought. 
Maybe he himself was hotheaded and meddle- 
some. 

Andy and Bob got down on their knees. Meek 
and miserable, Kegs did the same. 

“What are we looking for?” he asked. 

“My white rabbit—Haakan,” said Andy. “He 
got out of his hutch. Sutton’s dog caught him 
and broke his leg. I put him under the barrel 
while I went for Bob to help me set it.” 

“And I let him out!” mourned Kegs. “‘No use 
saying I’m sorry, Andy. But I am.” 

“I know you didn’t do it on purpose,” said 
Andy in a low, unhappy voice. “But we've got 
to find him. The way his leg is, I can’t see how 
he walked at all.” 

“I guess he was so frightened he just had to,” 
breathed Kegs, his mind on what a nuisance he 
had been. “I—I guess you ought to kick me, 
Andy, for butting in.” 

He wanted to tell Andy 
that he had come to ask 
him to his New Year's 
party, but he could not. He 
had already asked Bob and 
the other Spartans, but he 
knew that both Bob and 
Andy were more interested 
in finding Haakan than in 
any party. 

Bob was poking his arm 
into a dark corner. His 
hand went inside a big roll 
of roofing. 

“Here he is, Andy!” he 
cried joyfully. “Come help 
me get him, so I won't 
hurt him.” 


» all the other Spartans will be 


there.” 


All three boys huddled in the corner. Bob’s 
gentle hands closed on Haakan. Surely but care- 
fully they drew the rabbit out. 

“Here's the bandaging,” said Andy, taking 
clean strips of sheeting from his pocket. “I 
had a strap here that I meant to bind the leg 
with, but it’s gone.” 

Puzzled, he searched the workbench. 

“Let me get it,” said Kegs apologetically. “I 
thought you'd forgotten to hang it up—but I 
should have known better.” 

He took the strap from the wall hook, and 
handed it to Andy. 

Bob’s nimble fingers worked over Haakan’s 
left front leg. 

“It’s not so bad as you thought, Andy,” he 
said encouragingly, ‘“We’'ll have him fixed up in 
a hurry. Give me a rake.” 

“A rake?” repeated Andy, going to the wall 
where it had hung before Kegs came into the 
barn and knocked it down. 

“Sure, a rake,” said Bob. “I can put the leg 
between the tines and it will help you hold it 
steady while I work.” 

“I knocked it down,” Kegs admitted as he 
searched hastily along the wall. “I didn’t put it 
up. I thought I had a lot on my mind!” 

The white rabbit was looking up at Andy with 
distressed eyes. His nose that always quivered to 
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every scent palpitated with 
the hurt in his leg; but Andy 
held the leg carefully between 
the tines of the rake and Bob 
splinted it. 

When at last Haakan lay safe 
and still in Andy’s arms, Kegs 
said, ““My coming here wasn’t so 
important as I thought it was, 
Andy. But I still want you to 
come to my party New Year's 
Eve. All the other Spartans will 
be there. And if Haakan doesn’t 
need you here, we sure do. To 
have a good old Spartan cele- 
bration we need every single 
one.” 

He held his breath and 
waited, wondering if Andy 
would give him the wordy 
drubbing he deserved for 
knocking down the rake and 
hanging up the strap he had 
ready for Haakan’s leg and up- 
setting the barrel and letting 
Haakan out. He knew now that 
it was he who had been bossy 
and ill-spirited, not Andy, who 
had only been trying to save 
Haakan. 

Andy did not say anything 
about Kegs or the things he had 
done. His smile warmed Kegs’s 
heart. 

“Of course I’ll come,” he said. 
“Now I can think of something 
beside Haakan, I'll agree that 
it takes all of us to make a real 
celebration.” 


A grin slid over Kegs’s round 
face. No wonder Andy added so 
much fun to a party! He never 
wasted time sulking and pout- 
ing and being out of temper. 
He took it for granted that 
other people were doing the 
best they could and overlooked 
their mistakes. That, Kegs 
thought, might be a good reso- 
lution for him to make on New 
Year’s Day and to remember 
all through the months 
come! 
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The Tinkers’ Magic 


(Continued from page 13) 


I guess I never would have fixed 
it if it hadn’t been for this ex. 
hibit.” 

“You didn’t stumble this 
morning when you helped un- 
pack and arrange things,” Tillie 
said proudly. ‘‘And you had to 
be careful to fix the pine 
branches around my carvings 
and turn the light just so.” 

““Aw—that was fun. I was so 
glad someone wanted me to 
help—I forgot about stum- 
bling.” A surprised look came 
over his face. “Maybe that’s 
why I didn’t.” 

Linda’s thoughts flew back 
to the times she had joined with 
the others in laughing at Scotty. 
Her voice was husky as she 
turned toward him. “Scotty, I 
think the whole sixth grade fell 
down when they couldn’t see 
how swell you are.” 

“Aw,” Scotty mumbled, but 
his face was shining as the girls 
started on. 

Soon they came to Janet's 
dolls. They were attracting 
much attention, and Janet was 
explaining where each one came 
from. They stopped, and Linda 
felt a glow of pride as she lis- 
tened to Janet, and even 
though she knew it all she 
loved to hear it over again. 

“This one is from Mexico 
and this one from Central 
America. These are from Eu- 
rope, this one from Luxem- 
bourg, and this one from 
Spain.” She held up a little doll 
with a lace mantilla over her 
black curls that wore a white 
blouse and a full-gathered red 
skirt and a tambourine in her 
hand jingled with tiny, tinkling 
sounds. 

“Best of all I like this Chi: 
nese doll that my uncle sent 
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to me. Her kimono is embroi- 
dered by hand and her little 
wooden shoes are carved with 
a design of lotus blossoms. I 
call her Meiling, after Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek.” 

“I'm surprised you didn’t get 
an award,” someone said, and 
for the first time Janet looked 
straight at Linda and Tillie. 

“Perhaps if they had been 
atranged differently, but I had 
nothing to do with that.” 

“Why, Janet,” Linda burst 
out angrily. “We tried extra 
hard to arrange them. That had 
nothing to do with the award.” 

“Well, I notice all the ex- 
hibits that got awards were 
given special places. None of 
my dolls had a spotlight.” Janet 
tossed her curls and looked at 
Tillie. 

It was a moment before Tillie 
spoke. “You are right, Janet, 
the spotlight did help, but when 
Linda and Scotty suggested it, 
they weren’t thinking of an 
award; they were thinking of 
the star, and so was I.” 

Janet started to answer, then 
stopped, a baffled look on her 
face as Tillie took Linda’s hand 
and they turned away. Ashamed 
of her outburst, Linda followed 
Tillie slowly through the crowd. 
The old dull ache was back. 


Everyone was visiting and 
asking questions. Parents were 
talking about their hobbies and 
planning their part at the high 
school. Mr. and Mrs. Tinker 
seemed to enjoy it all, even to 
the questions everyone asked 
about Minnie. Mr. DeHaven 
wanted to buy her. 

“No, no.” Mr. Tinker shook 
his head. “She is my pet and 
she will not lay those magic 
eggs for anyone else.” He 
winked a merry blue eye. “She 
1s on the program next month 
too.” 


Christmas Cards 


By Joanne Dee 


§ bax fuzzy Christmas card is decorated with snippings of 
yarn. White paper, envelopes to match, red and green yarn, 
paste, red watercolor, and a small paint brush are all the materials 
needed. The white paper should be folded twice to fit the en- 
velope. Paper about 9 by 11 inches is a good size (See A.) 

With sharp scissors snip the green yarn into little pieces not 
over one eighth inch long. Fold your yarn so that you can cut 
several snips at once. Save all these snippings or fuzz in a dish. 

Now using glue or paste, paint a small round circle on 
the front side of your folded paper. (See B.) Drop the green 
fuzz on it and let dry. Fix all your cards this way. After they are 
all dry dust off all the excess fuzz leaving just the wreath. 

Open your cards out flat. Take a piece of red yarn about 14 
inches long, thread it on a needle and stitch over and over around 


your wreath, and tie a bow at the top. (See C.) 


‘Dip your brush in red paint, write “Merry Christmas” across 
the front, and paint tiny four-pointed stars here and there. Write 
your name in the opposite corner and add more stars. (Study D.) 

When the paint is dry fold your cards so they will look like E. 


They walked on through the 
crowd over to the table where 
hot chocolate and cookies were 
being served. Scotty beamed at 
them. 

“I’m about to pop, but it’s 
not all cookies and chocolate. 
It’s mostly just general satis- 
faction. Hasn’t this been a swell 
evening for the sixth grade?” 


He passed the cookies. “Won't 
we wow ’em at the high school 
with this exhibit and Minnie?” 
Suddenly there was a com- 
motion at the door and some- 
body yelled: “Mr. Tinker! Mr. 
Tinker! Your little hen’s gone.” 
They stared at each other. 
Had someone taken Minnie? 
(To be continued) 
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A New Years Party 


(Same 


By Glenn Morgan 


1 deren a clock face with a single hand that you can spin. You 
will have fun seeing who can make the highest score in 
five spins. Each player takes one spin and writes down the hour 
number the hand stops on. If it doesn’t stop on a number, better 
luck next time! Take turns until each player has had five spins; 
then add the score. The high man starts the next game. Any 
number of players can play. 

Draw your clock face on a piece of lumber 10 inches by 10 
inches in size, and 1 inch thick. Just follow the steps shown in 
figures A, B, and C to get the numbers spaced evenly. Use a com- 
pass to get your circle true. 

Cut a wedge-shaped single hand, as shown on the clock face 
or dial. Let it be long enough to go over the numerals on the 
dial. Bore a hole in the center of the dial. Make the hole slightly 
larger than the nail you intend to use so the hand will spin freely. 
Put a washer over the hole (a pop bottle cap can be used) and 
fasten the hand in place. (See side view.) 

Draw pictures in the corner if you care to. Paint the numerals 
with black enamel or ink and let it dry. 


Sandals on the 
Doorstep 


(Continued from page 6) 


colored sandals for the chil 
dren. Ramon touched a pait 
of red-and-blue sandals and 
wished he could buy them for 
Maria. 

On the mat behind the san. 
dals the stranger had for sale 
straps and halters for the 
burros. Ramon picked up a hal. 
ter and his hands caressed its 
smoothness. He wondered if the 
pottery at home, if sold, would 
bring enough money to buy so 
good a halter? 

“Have you made your new- 
year resolution?” the man 
asked. 

“I have,” Ramon said quick- 
ly. “But when a resolution is 
hard to keep, a year seems like 
a long time.” : 

“True, my young friend,” 
the owner of the halter said. 
“Very true. But we have only 
to live up to our resolve one 
day at a time. That is not so 
hard to do.” 

“One day at a time,” Ramon 
repeated to himself as he and 
Maria joined the crowd on the 
patio. The smell of the freshly 
cooked tortillas made his mouth 
twitch: And the thought that it 
was New Year's Eve and he 
could eat all he wanted, with- 
out cost to himself or his father, 
made his heart pound. It was 
what was called the community 
supper. Soon Ramon realized 
that many boys and girls had 
come, as he and Maria had 
come, without their mothers 
and fathers. From the babble 
of talk he also realized that 
many fields, the same as his 
father’s, had been scorched by 
the sun the past season. 

There were sections of land 
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though that had had water, for 
the big pot was full of rich, red, 
spicy beans. And besides tor- 
tillas a group of women were 
serving hot tamales. Fathers, 
mothers, boys, girls, old men, 
old women, crying babies, bark- 
ing dogs, roaming burros— 
New Year’s Eve on the plaza! 

Ramon saw Maria sitting on 
the ground with a group of 
gitls. She had spread her full 
flowered skirt carefully so that 
the bright spot showed, and her 
head was high and her eyes 
bright. He motioned for her to 
join him, and together they 
went over to join the food line 
that was forming. 


When everyone had had his 
bowl filled and was seated on 
the ground, the talk turned to 
good resolutions. Many resolu- 
tions were made publicly. But 
Ramon noticed that these were 
made by men whose bad habits 
were known publicly. He also 
remembered that the same men 
had made the same resolutions 
the year before. 

The older girls came then 
with platters of more tortillas 
and more hot tamales. The con- 
versation turned to the 6th of 
January and the expected visit 
of the Wise Men or Magi as 
they were also called. “If they 
are really wise their presents, 
this year, will be useful,” some- 
one said. Then a big man wear- 
ing shiny boots and a red waist- 
band, stood up. Ramon heard 
it whispered that the man 
owned a sheep ranch up in the 
hills. “Friends,” the man said, 
“the Magi have never disap- 
pointed us in the past. Let us 
tell the children that they will 
not do so this year.” 

The girls who had filled the 
bowls with food, came through 
the crowd with pencil and pa- 
per and wrote the name and age 
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of every boy and girl there. 
They even asked for and wrote 
down the name and age of the 
brothers and sisters at home. 

“It was,” Ramon and Maria 
declared on the way home that 
night, “the best New Year's 
Eve community supper they had 
ever attended.” 

But the next day as they 
stood beside the bench molding 
soft clay into rough heavy 
bowls, the promise made by the 
big man wearing shiny boots 
and a red waistband seemed 
like a dream. “He is a sheep 
man, not a mago,” Ramon said. 
“How for sure does he know 
there will be presents this 
year?” 

Late that evening Ramon 
found that the cow had wan- 
dered away, and his father had 
not returned from the hills. Of 
course it would take Father a 
day longer to fill two carts with 
firewood than it would to fill 
only one. That meant there was 
no burro to ride, so he must 
search for the cow on foot. His 
dark skin reddened. Anger 
welled up inside him. Rebellion 
tugged at his heart. Then he 
remembered what the stranger 
selling sandals in the village 
had said about living up to a 
resolution a day at a time. Ra- 
mon swallowed hard. He stood 
very still. He must not give way 
to his temper the very first day. 
Then too he knew that Maria 
was watching him. 

The next day while chasing a 
chicken, the dog knocked over 
the board on which four bowls 
were drying. The bowls had 
been almost dry enough for 
Maria to color. Ramon had to 
go off by himself to keep from 
hitting the dog with a stick. He 
was glad though that he went, 
for when he later had time to 
think it over, he realized that 
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Happy Thoughts 
For the week of January 5 


The brand-new year that’s on 
the way 
Is rich in blessings for each 
day. 
For the week of January 12 


God’s by my side from morn 
till night; 
He guides my every step 
aright. 
For the week of January 19 
With God, my Father, always 
near, 
There’s nothing for His child 
to fear. 
For the week of January 26 


God’s love infolds me hour by 
hour 

I feel His presence and His 
power. 
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giving way to his anger would 
not have mended the bowls— 
and of course the dog had not 
meant to break the bowls. So 
again, a second time, he had 
been strong enough to control 
his temper. 

That evening their father 
came home from the hills with 
two carts full of wood. He had 
much to tell his family and he 


listened attentively while Ra- ~ 


mon and Maria told about the 
New Year’s Eve community 


supper. Then with wood to cut 
and stack, a fence to mend to 
keep the cow from roaming, 
plans to make for the market- 
ing of the pottery, the days 
seemed short. Very soon it was 
the night before January 6. 


There were no new or neat- 
new sandals in the Martinez 
family. Every pair of sandals 
that they possessed was old and 
so badly worn that they would 
hardly hold together. Even the 
sandals belonging to the young- 
est child had been handed down 
from one child to another until 
they were thin, like the rest. 
But when darkness fell and the 
stars came out, six pairs of san- 
dals sat in a row outside the 
door. And because Ramon and 
Maria had faith in the legend of 
the Magi, and because the big 
sheep man seemed. so sure of 
what he said, they carried the 
sandals belonging to their fa- 
ther and mother out and put 
them beside the others. 


Morning came. Quite early 
the children were awake. But 
first the mother gave thanks 
that her family was all together, 
before the father opened the 
door. The step was gay with 
presents. “The Magi did come! 
The Magi did come!” the chil- 
dren cried excitedly. 

Into the old sandals belong- 
ing to the father and mother 
had been thrust strong, sturdy 
sandals, and into each pair of 
sandals belonging to the chil- 
dren had been tucked new and 
colored sandals. There was 4 
basket of dried fruit and beans 
for the family, a box of sweets 
for the younger children, and a 
rag doll for Maria. A leather 
halter for the burro had Ra- 
mon’s name on it. 

When the excitement was 
over, breakfast cooked and 
eaten, and all the sandals had 
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been admired and tried on, Ra- 
mon and Maria crossed the 
yard together. “In a row five 
days I have controlled my tem- 
Ramon told his sister. 
“Each day it gets easier to do. 
That stranger in the village 
knew what he was talking 
about. But there is something 
now that I know for myself.” 
“What is it?’ Maria asked. 
“A good resolution is a good 
thing, yes,” Ramon grinned, 
his dark eyes sparkling. “But 
a good resolution lived up to a 
day at a time changes after 
awhile into a good habit.” 


The Wisdom of the 
Wise Men 


(Continued from page 17) 


called a number of his sol- 
diers to him. “Go into Bethle- 
hem and the country round 


about,” he told them. “Hunt 


out all the boy children two 
years old or younger and put 
them to death.” If all the baby 
boys were put to death, surely 
the new King would be among 
them. 

The soldiers dared not dis- 
obey. They went out and did 
as Herod had commanded. But 
the child Jesus was safe with 
His mother and Joseph among 
friends in Egypt. 

Soon after this dreadful deed 
Herod died. The Lord spoke to 
Joseph again in a dream. “Take 
the child and His mother and 
return now to your home in 
Nazareth. The wicked ruler 
who sought the child’s life is 
dead.” 

Again Mary and the child 
tode upon the donkey. Again 
Joseph walked beside them and 
guided the way. Mary thought 
of the things the Wise Men had 


All-Round Recipes for Square Meals 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Corn Timbales 


11/4, tablespoonfuls butter 
1 teaspoonful grated onion 
1 cupful whole kernel corn 
1 cupful pureed peas 


2 cupfuls milk 
1 teaspoonful sugar 
1 teaspoonful salt 


teaspoonful pepper 


@ Beat eggs in large mixing bowl. Add milk, seasoning, melted 
butter, and onion. Mix well. Place corn in the bottom of 6 
well-greased custard cups or muffin pans. Add liquid from mix- 
ing bowl to cover. Stir pureed peas into remaining liquid and 
pour into custard cups. Bake in a pan of hot water in moderate 
oven (350° F.) for 55 minutes or until set. Serve with cheese 
sauce. 


1 tablespoonful shortening | 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 
1% teaspoonful salt 


pinch of dry mustard 
cupful milk 
1 cupful grated cheese 


@ Melt shortening in double boiler. Blend in flour and seasonings. 
Add milk gradually. Stir and cook over boiling water 10 minutes. 
Add cheese and stir until well blended. 


Vegetable Fondue 


1 cupful milk 

1 cupful soft bread crumbs 

2 tablespoonfuls shortening 

11/4, cupfuls grated cheese 114 cupfuls vegetable (celery, 

1 tablespoonful chopped onions __ peas, string beans, or carrots) 
3 eggs 

@ Heat milk in top of double boiler. Add bread crumbs, shorten- 

ing, cheese, onion, parsley, seasonings, and vegetables. Stir until 

well blended. Cool slightly. Beat egg whites until stiff. Beat yolks 

and add to crumb mixture. Blend well. Fold in egg whites and 

pour into well-greased baking dish. Bake in a slow oven (325° 

F.) for 50 minutes or until firm. Serve immediately. 


1 tablespoonful chopped parsley 
34, tablespoonful salt 
teaspoonful pepper 


told her, some of which had al- 


ready come to pass. But as for 
the things they told her about 


the future, she cradled the 
thought of them deep in her 
heart. 


January 29 
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HE following letter from 
Sarah Anne Mosher te- 
minds me of the many times our 
mother cat moved her babies be- 
cause I loved them and played 
with them too much for their 
good. A mother cat seems to 
know that her babies should not 
be handled, even gently, when 
they are too young. When this 
happens she moves them to a 
new hiding place. A mother 
bird will often leave her nest 
or even her babies if the nest is 
disturbed. 

We can enjoy both kittens 
and birds by just watching. 
When they are old enough they 
will repay us for our thought- 
fulness and kindness. 

Send your letters about your 
pets to WeEE WispoM, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


+ 


Dear Editor: 1 have a mother cat 
whose name is Calico. She is eight 
ears old and always wants to come 
into the house when it rains. One 
rainy morning as I awoke I heard 
some baby kittens, and going into 


the room off the bedroom, I found 
them in the clothesbasket. I was so 
delighted I immediately began play- 
ing with them. In the evening when 
I went to play with them they 
were The mother kitten had 
moved them, and they were no- 
where to be found. I had played 
with them too much for their good, 
and the mother had moved them 
and hid them where I could not 
bother. Weeks afterward I found 
them. I love them very much. 
—Sarah Anne Mosher. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a little pup- 
py whose name is Ginger. She sits 
up for me, but she will not go 
through a hoop. I love her very 
much.—Barbara Ballard. 


+ 


Dear Editor: 1 have been taking 
Wee Wispom for four years and 
enjoy it a great deal, especially the 


age. 

a little dog named 
He will let you take him for a ride 
in your wagon or in the basket on 
the bicycle. When you have been 
gone all day and return in the 
evening, it is very funny to watch 
him wag his tail. He seems so hap- 
py- He likes to eat candy.—Beverly 
and Danny Kelly. 


WISDOM, 
17 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


Street 


State 


State 


W-1-47 


January 


Michael Steals the 
Show 
(Continued from page 9) 


his mouth, because the two boys 
inside couldn’t see the floor very 
well. The little stagehand 
stepped cautiously around, ob. 
viously afraid of so great and 
fierce a beast, wringing his 
hands anxiously each _ time 
Ferdinand failed to pick up the 
flowers, When at last he suc. 
ceeded the little stagehand 
rubbed his hands gently to 
gether in a satisfied sort of way. 

By this time many people 
were watching him with as 
much interest as they watched 
the acts. When the two horses 
came on to the tune of “The 
Old Gray Mare, She Ain’t What 
She Used to Be” and played a 
polo game, the little stagehand 
seemed always to be in the 
way, and kept from _ being 
stepped on by the most exag- 
gerated movements. 

A clown kept pounding a peg 
into the wall, and hanging his 
hat on it. Only as the peg never 
went into the wall, it and the 
hat both fell as soon as he 
walked away from them. The 
little stagehand was always 
greatly upset over this, running 
to get the clown and show him 
the accident. 

When the sword swallower 
performed, pushing the sword 
carefully down into his sweater, 
the little stagehand rubbed his 
tummy and doubled up in 
agony. All together he provided 
about half the fun of the eve- 
ning. 

When an act was finished, the 
actors sat down on the floor 
just outside the ring. Soon they 
began to wonder about the 
stagehand too. 

“Who's the  stagehand?’ 
Tommy Wells wanted to know. 
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“Isn't he comical?” asked 
Andy. “Who do you s’pose it 
is?” 

When the circus acts were 
finished and the lights lowered, 
the curtains went up and the 
operetta was presented. It was 
very successful; in fact the 
whole evening had been lively 
and entertaining. When the 
lights went on, there was a big 
sigh of regret that the fun was 
over. 

Tommy Wells, as he got up 
off the floor, spied the little 
cowboy stagehand. Running 
over to him, he pulled off the 
ten-gallon hat and the handle- 
bar mustache, and gasped with 
surprise. 

“Hey, kids,” he cried, “‘it’s 
Michael. Say, you were good. 
When did you learn to clown 
like that ?”” 


“In England,” answered 
Michael, ‘‘at the school that I 
attended there.”’ 


Tommy didn’t notice Mich- 
ael’s formal speech. “Come on, 
fellows,” he said, “three cheers 
for the English kid.” The chil- 
dren cheered lustily and then 
ptaised Michael: “You were 
great, Michael,” were so 
funny,” and so on. 

Michael listened quietly, but 
his eyes were smiling. He was 
thinking: “I believe I like these 
American boys, I mean kids, 
after all. They'll be great fun 
to know.” 


kk kk * THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


A January Puzzle 
By Charlotte Radford 


My first is in one but not in two. 

My second is in me but not in 
you. 

My third is in winter but not in 
fall. 

My fourth is in many but not in 
all. 

My fifth is in river but not in 
brook. 

My sixth is in bake but not in 
cook. 

My last is in choir but not in 
bell. 

My whole is a day we all know 
well! 


Religious Calendar 
By Lelia H. Jakes 


Throughout the year we have 
several special religious days. 
They are based upon happen- 
ings we read about in our Bibles. 
What special day on our church 
calendar grew out of each of 
these events ? 


1. The temptation of Jesus 
in the wilderness. 


2. The joyous entry of Jesus 
into Jerusalem. 


3. Christ’s last supper with 
His disciples. 

4, The resurrection of Jesus. 

5. The birth of Christ. 


+ 


Puzzlers 
By Frances Hudgens 


Bird Friends 


1. A symbol of happiness. 

2. Largest bird in the world. 

3. First bird of spring. 

4, Lives in the south polar 
regions. 

5. Cannot move his eyes. 

6. Can fly straight up like a 
heliocopter. 

7. Eats ants. 

8. Can talk. 

9. Likes to tease other birds. 

10. Sings more different 
notes than any other bird in our 


country. 
(Answers inside back cover) 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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Snowflakes 
By Karen Jones (11 years) 
Lakewood, Wash. 


The ice is on the lake, 

The snow is on the ground, 
The snowflakes are falling; 
They’re dancing all around. 
The birds are sweetly singing; 


The trees are white with snow. 


How God made the snowflakes 
Is more than I can know. 


+ 


- Choice 
By Catherine Oaks (10 years) 
Kingston, Ont., Canada 


I'd like to live in a castle 
Made every bit of gold 

And be a beautiful princess, 
With knights so very bold. 


I'd like to live in a castle 

With curtains made of lace 
And dresses made of satin, 

And with servants every place. 


It would be so wonderful 
But never quite so nice 

As to be at home with Mummy, 
Eating cookies made with spice. 


+ 


Dinner 
By Patty Saks (11 years) 
Wrentham, Mass. 
A pretty little snowbird 
Wanted to eat. 
I told him I had nothing; 
He just said “Tweet.” 


I found a few bread crumbs 
And gave these to him; 

He must have been very hungry, 
For he ate with much vim. 


The next day he brought 
More birds to eat. 

I said, “What cute birds” 
He just said, ‘“Tweet.” 


32 January 


Hobbies 
By Sue Browne (11 years) 
Wabash, Ind. 


Some people for their hobbies 
Collect stones of every hue. 
There are so many hobbies 
That I can’t find one to do. 


I could collect pictures, 

I could collect candles, 
I could collect straws, 

Or cups without handles. 


I could collect funny books, 
I could collect sticks, 

I could collect ribbons, 
Or even collect bricks. 


I could collect pens, 
I could collect maps, 
I could collect papers, 
I could collect caps. 


I could collect boxes, 

. I could collect nails, 

I could collect dishes, 
I could collect pails. 


But of all these things, 
I just can’t see 

That any of them 
Are meant for me. 


+ 


My Pets 
By Lois Isenhour (12 years) 
Hiddenite, N. C. 
I have two little rabbits 
Whose fur is very soft; 


When I take them in my arms 
They're just like velvet cloth. 


I have three little kittens 
That are very kind and sweet; 
When they curl up in my lap 
They purr themselves to sleep. 


I have some little chickens 

- That run about all day; 

They look like little balls of fur 
When scratching in the hay. 


My Big 


Doll 
By Carol Ann Blythe (7 years) 
Peebles, Ohio 


I have a big doll— 
She is all dressed in pink— 
Who is very pretty, 
I do think. 
Santa Claus brought 
Her to me; 
I found her under 
The Christmas tree. 
I gave her a name 
Right away. 
I will tell it to you; 
It is Sharon Kay. 
She has a little bed 
And a pillow for her head. 
I take her out to play, - 
Then tuck her in her bed to stay. 


+ 


The Weathercock 
By Alice Schuppel (13 years) 
Kewas Wis. 


High upon the barn roof 
He stands year after year 
To show which way the breezes 
blow, 
That lonesome chanticleer! 


He stands on only one leg; 
The other he holds high 
As if he'll take another step 

Someday, by and by. 


His metal sides are rusty— 
From wind and rain of course. 


With open beak he tries to crow, 


But not a sound comes’ forth. 


Poor weathercock! He never 
Has known a soft straw nest; 
For day and night he stands up 
there 
And turns from east to west. 


Below him other roosters 
And hens together flock; 

But he remains just what he is, 
A lonesome weathercock. 
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A Winter’s Night 
By Patricia Coates (12 years) 
Ellerigg, Ambleside, Westmor- 
land,-England) 


I looked opt of my Bedroom win- 
dow and wa just in time,to see the ' 
moon rising over the eastern hills. 
The crisp white snow sparkled un- 
der its brilliance and the moon- 
beams/became brighter and brighter. 

On the snow where the mogn- 
beams fell were hundreds of elves, 

omes, and fairies all dressed ‘in 
white fluff and dancing in a large 
ring. 
in the middle of the ring was a 
beautiful fairy. She wore a frock 
that glistened under the light of the 
moon. Then from all corners of the 
field sprang little elves all dressed 
in red and carrying fruit and wine. 
I could hear sweet music, and al- 
though half asleep I watched in- 
tently. The music seemed to say, 
“Sleep, sleep, sleep.” With this 
word ringing in my ears I fell fast 
asleep. 


My Dream 
By Donald E. Patchell (6 years) 


South Rortland*7;-Maine 
In my dream last night 
I saw a Christmas tree 
And Santa Claus = 
Bringing toys to me. 
Please Stop, O Wind 
By Jo Ann Clingenpell (9 years) 
oi N. Manchester, Ind. 
“Please stop, O wind, 
* You blow so strong, 


You make the trees 
Whisper all day long. 


You blow my hat 
Down the street; 
You bring the snow, 


You bring the sleet. 
You swing the branches - 
To and fro, . 
Swing them all the 
Fime you go. 


Youysing a lullaby 
In the tree; 

I wonder what 
You sing to me! 


Editor’s Note 
What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for April, send it 

now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give = name, sind 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 


‘ not copied. We check to the best 
* of our ability but need your help 


to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 

“The Squirrel’s Secret,” sent in 
by Dorothy Ann Clark, published 
in November WEE WISDOM, is 
a Hungarian folk song and was 
written by Louise Kessler and pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company in 
“Tuning Up,” one of a series of 


- books. Be sure that the work you 


send in is your very own, boys 
and girls! 


Winter and Spring 
By Herbert Bartholomew 
(11 years) 

Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Winter, when the river’s frozen at 
the mouth. 
Winter, when all the birds have 
. flown south. 
But soon it will be spring, 
And all the birds will sing 


* And build a nest in our birdhouse. 


Judy 
By Martha Ann Spruell 
(11 years) 
Rysselville, Ala. 


One night we were awakened 
at about midnight. Our grand- 
mother had come to visit us and 
she had brought us two ducks. They 
were only three weeks old. They 
were too young to quack; they just 
went peep—peep. 

We named one Donald and the 
other Judy. We thought that Judy 
was a girl duck at first, but later on 
we found out that he was a boy 
duck. Our grandmother wanted us 
to call him George but we never 
got accustomed to the name, so we 
always ‘called him Judy. The day 
after we had got the ducks we let 
them swim around, and they loved 
it. They followed us everywhere, 
and it was hard to go anywhere 
without stepping on them. 

Judy liked the water better than 
Donald. Slowly they started quack- 
ing and growing larger. Donald 
would not let Judy get next to us. 
Donald was mean, and when we 
would get next to him the feathers 
would stand up on his head. If any 
of us wore clothes with flowers on 
them they would peck at them. 
Finally we decided to give Donald 
away. I cried when they took him 
away. Judy could not understand it. 
He quacked and looked puzzled. 

From the minute Donald left 
Judy followed us everywhere. He 
was known to many people. One 
morning I went downtown to get 
Judy’s food. He followed me to 
town. When we got back he was 
exhausted. Everyone had tried to 
pet him. The editor of our paper 
said he wanted to put something 
about Judy in the paper. 

Soon we moved two miles out of 
town. Judy loved it there. He fell 
in love with his image in our car. 
Every time the car would leave he 
would quack till it returned. Our 
police dog actually began to love 
Judy, even though Judy pecked at 
him all the time. One day as we 
were going in our car the dog and 
Judy started making a great noise. 

When the dog attempted to get 
in the car, Judy jumped up on his 
back and came down on his head 
with his bill with such force that 
our dog went away yelping. Judy 
got the ride. 
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If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll jay 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


For food that gives me health 
and strength, 
Dear God, I’m thanking 
You; 
My gratitude I'll try to show 
In everything I do. 


Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 13) 


interest to us is that the Post 
Office Department plans also to 
issue replicas of our first stamps 
in a miniature or “souvenir” 
sheet 25/g by 37% inches in size. 
The sheet will contain only the 
two stamps side by side, on the 
left the five-cent one printed in 
blue and on the right the ten- 
cent one printed in red. The 
sheet will probably be on white 
paper, thus making a most at- 
tractive and patriotic combina- 
tion of red, white, and blue. 
Whether or not these special 
stamps will be sold at all post 
offices has not yet been an- 
nounced. When issued they can 
be obtained from the Philatelic 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 
The issuance of these special 
stamps will enable every col- 
lector to obtain for his collec- 
tion these replicas of our first 
stamps, even if he is unable to 
obtain copies of the originals. 


Answers to Puzzles 


A January Puzzle 
New Year. 


Religious Calendar 
1. Lent. 2. Palm Sunday. 3. Holy 


Communion. 4. Easter Sunday. 5. 
Christmas. 


Puzzlers 
1. Bluebird. 2. Ostrich. 3. Robin. 
4. Penguin. 5. Owl. 6. Humming 
bird. 7. Flicker. 8. Parrot. 9. Blue 
doll 10. Mocking bird. 


What Do You Want for 
Your Child? 


SECURITY? 


EDUCATION? 


e A HAPPY HOME? 


FRIENDS? 


As a parent, you are anxious to see that your child 
has all of these things, and you can help him attain 
great happiness and success in later years by 
equipping him now with fine character traits. The 
early, formative years of a child's life are the time to 
train him in these traits, for then his mind is plastic, 
keenly responsive to patterns of good behavior. 

In planning a character-building program for your 
child, you will be looking for methods of instilling in 
him fine spiritual values, obedience, courage, and 
self-control. Zelia M. Walters offers concrete sugges- 
tions for training the child in her book, YOU AND 
YOUR CHILD. Mrs. Walters's wide experience as a 
teacher and writer qualifies her to write extensively 
on the subject of child training. As a mother she has 
met and solved the problems facing every parent. 

YOU AND YOUR CHILD can show you how to 
deal lovingly and understandingly with children, 
and thus establish a sound home pattern that will 
serve as the training ground for preparing the child 
to meet the problems of maturity. Among the chap- 
ters included are “The Child's Religion,” ‘Obedi- 
ence,” “Courage,” “The Child's Recreations,’ and 
“When the Child Grows Up.” 


In cloth binding this book is priced 
at $1; in flexible binding, $2. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
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